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Compreheniim. 



provide against them in secret, and to 
care them by the application of mild reme- 
dies. If, however, the development is 
of a more serious nature, it is only re- 
nunciation that can restore the unity of 
the mind with itself and its harmony with 
others. If the painful injury takes a still 
deeper hold, and the freely imposed lim- 
itations of resignation are not sufficient, 
then the transgressor must travel. Or, if 
the word transgressor does not seem quite 
applicable, let us say, the victim of fate. 
He must alienate himself for a time from 
the circle in which his presence produces 
a polarizing tension. He must endeavor 
to rise above himself, to get outside of 
himself, by the reception of new objects 
into his consciousness and by coming in 
contact with other persons. We arrive at 
self-knowledge of a genuine kind not by 
brooding in seclusion over ourselves, but 
by mutual communication with the world. 
It is only the totality of human beings that 
is humanity, as Wilhelm comes to learn. 
Moreover, we do not attain self-oblivion 
by mere subjective abstraction, but only 
by an objective change in our conscious- 



ness — by filling it with other materials. 
The person who is travelling must not 
tarry more than three days in the same 
place, in order that he may not run the risk 
afresh of getting engrossed in a one-sided 
manner and entangled. 

If now, however, the individual has made 
himself fit for any sphere of activity, and 
has maintained himself sociably and so- 
cially at peace with the world, what can 
the individual accomplish ? However far 
our power may extend, whatever flow of 
activity we may develop ; in view of the 
immea8urableness of the world and the ne- 
cessity which works with immanent power 
in all relations, we are nevertheless, in our 
individuality, only vanishing moments. If 
we would produce greater effects, we must 
unite ourselves with others. Goethe makes 
individuality unite and form associations 
with homogeneous natures. In the chain of 
this brotherhood, the power of the indi- 
vidual, which, in isolation, would split 
itself up, is increased to the extent of the 
power of all. The necessity of free asso- 
ciation is the social result of the Journey- 
manship. 



COMPREHENSION. 

By A. C. B. 



Foot surer than his, crossing o'er 

The rapid river shore to shore, 

While down the stream the ice-floes roar, — 

Hold, closer than the bird's that sings 
Unmindful how the storm-wind swings 
The slender twig to which he clings, — 

Touch, finer far than that so fine 

Upon the spider's silvery line 

He crosses sure through sun and shine. 

surer, closer, finer yet, 

Must be the thought that strives to get 

And hold the Truth inviolate. 



For narrow as the bridge did rise 
Before the prophet's wondering eyes, 
Runs still the path to Paradise. 

On either side we seize despair; 
We prison fast the sun-lit air, 
And lo ! 'tis darkness that is there ! 

And so we miss, and grasp, and lose, 
While Thought its shadow still pursues, 
Nor knows its work* is not to choose ; 

For only where the one is twain, 
And where the two are one again, 
Will Truth no more be sought in vain. 



